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niEFINiNG THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEP?: PART II 

4- - . • ' ■ - • - : 

I • , Preface 

.In 1976, the "Office of Career Education published* a nfonograph^ entitle^ 
Refining the Career Education Concept. That monograph contained six concept 
papers prepared within OCE during the perioj} 1974-76..* Ehiring the 1976-77 
acad^emic year, four' additional pipdft, each of which 'make * some small 
* contribution to ihe evolving career edupation concept,* have been prepaied.Jt is 
those f^pur papers that form the contents of thi^ monograph. 

The reader' immediately aotice that two-^ thpse papers arc concerned with 
conceptual problems related to settings other than the K-ll level of education. 
During the last year, it, has been increasing obviouythat the career education 
effprt must be j6ctende3 beyoijd the l&t2 set(ing. Two very importjmt 
settings-one in the maiipower fieid and, the other .in the commumty college 
setting-are represented among the four articles found m thisinonograph. 

The r^aining two articles' in^ this monograph are both directly conceptHal in 
nature. In ^!The Hum^ Side of Work." I have tried to explain why, tame, the 
word *Vork*' must continue to. represent the bedrpck word for the career 
education concept. Near the e^nd of that article, 1 tried to acknowledge some of 
'the coi;iti|iU4ng problems associated with u^ncrf^hisi word. I am quUe willing to 
admit tKe, existence of th6se-probIetifis;md th^ fact that they are dhe, in large 
part, to the fact that 1 have still riot b^n able tq develop a reklly good definition 
of the word *'work." , ^ . 

Th^ second conceptual article deals, in its last section, with the concept of 
"collaboration'^ i^ career education. This surely ojitst b6 one of the next big 
"fronliers" to gonquer in thCe continuing attempts to refine the career education 
^oncept. liie question of "How wUl the community relate with the schools?" is 
TOt 'at all. the same as ^e question of "How*will the schodls rtls(,te to the 
community?'* Yet, both qf these* questions must be resolved before we arrive at 
an operatioliat understanding of the word "collaboration." This article repre- 
sents a beginning attempt a^ raising ^ome of ^the hard questions that Awst be 
answered if^progress is to be mide he?;e. ^ ^ . ' - - 

It is hoped that this monograph cin be viewed as repm^ntit^ one-^v<^ill\epp)ent 
in, time, of what must necessarily be a Continuing e^ort. The career education 
concept /J moving toward maturity. It stUl^has a lorig way to»^o. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt,T£)irectdr 
• .Office ofCareci Education 
' . U.S. Office of Education 



CAPtEER EDUCATIQN.AND MANPOWER TRArNINd 



Our nation invested Sf4.439 t)illion in various' kinds of manpower jpt%grims 
between 1964 and 197^ After reviewing the available evidence gathered from a 
variety of evaluation studies, Sar'Levitan, m a I91ld book entitled The Promise 
of Greatriess, conoluded:' ^ ^ ' 

Extensive measurement i^d evaluation of the effectiverrtss of 
manpower trainAig^has not yfHded any conclusive answers, but this 
IS more reflecrfon on the state of the art of measurement and 
evaluation thar on* the performance of manpower training. The 

evidence of success is 'fextensive even if subject to reservations 

' The admission evidence'is positive and is more substantial than for 
!L- ^ most other goyemmenial e*i54cavors. A verdu of Caflure is, therefore, 
* untenable, (pp. 142.143) f 

I do riot want, to argi^ \4a^ Leyttan's cpnclusions. /iX the same time, I feel it 
jilipor^t to point out TOt, durfUg this sa'me jjeriod, we have witnessed no 
significant reductions in. \) the high school 'dropout rate; (b) the ratio oTybuth 
to'adult unemployment; (d) the ratio oi unemployment among non-white, as 
opposed to white-youth, ?or,(d) the ratia of ju'nemployment among female as 
opposed t© male youth. Further, if anything, we have witnessed, in |he 
occupational society, an increase m a variety of indicators of work alienation. If 
manpower programs haye been necessary and helpful, they have certainly not 
been 'sufficient. The stabihty of some of these statistics* makes this^clear. Much 
mor| remains to be done. ^ 

It is my contention that the effectiveness of ma/ipower efforts can and will be 
incre^ased if a set of long-run goals is addedUo the sUfSft^mn goals that have, cJver 
the last 14 years, dict^ed many manpower program operations. I would further 
contend that infusion of the ^career educaUon concept into manpower pro- 
gram operations would represent a positive move in this direction. I hope 
here to convince you that tfiese contentions may have some validity. To do so, I 
have tried y> organize these remarks around five aspects of career educat'ion 
which I believe hold pq^i^ve potential {"or change in manpower program 
operations. • • 

1 am well aware of the fact that some maniJower programs have already inade 
significant, moves to incorporate -the career education concept. For such 
programs, I^hbpe^ these remarks are rewarding. For bthers. f hope they are 
challenpng. v * ?\ • 

- i ' ' ' " . ' . • , 

Jobs Vtfrsus Work * , . . . . 

Both social and political ures-sures have forced many- manpower. programs (o, 
place a high priontyon helping trainees find jobs \vhen they leave the traini^jg^ 
ce.nter I- would not like to ste this effort diminished. 1 would, howevei;,rikf very * 



much to see iV supplemented with an equally great effort on helping trainees 
discover work m additicyi 'to finding jot)s. Manpower program^ should beneTu 
individuals throu^iout their lives, not just in^he first*year-ar two following 
Uaining, » - ' . • , - 

today's society, each individual is faced with answering the very, personal 
question *'WhJ^ should I, choose to' wotk?" -To ignore this q.uestion f)y 
co;ncentratmg on the moyre immediate question oY "How can I find a job?"- 

, restricts tl;e freedom- and detracts fro^ the personal wortfi of the individual 
being served. The pressures that come from society, and often frbm trainees 
themselves, for an ^Hmmediate payoff approach should not detract manpower 
officios from ^expressing colicems and implementing actions aiiped pt helping 
trainec^answer both of these questions. 

The need to worJc is ^ basic human need of all human beings. It is the ne^d tb 
achieve •to do^to know that o^e is important because she/he has done-to^ 
know tljlt someone is needed for something. Former Itesident Lyndon Johnson 

^ put it^well when l!e said "To hunger for us^ and to go unused is the greatest 
hunger of alH" If this need can be met through one's paid jo|), that job becomes 
important and rtieaningful td the indivi^2\l • a way of helping that individual see 
arid recognize hg/fier own worth, If/it'cqinot^ the individual may fujd only 
"labor'* • that is,aset of involuntary, A[jeaningless, requirements -in the paidjofi 
with the only tangible benefits from that job being financial rew^^p. 

Those who can discover a personal meaningfulriess of work in tfieir paid jobs 
are far more likely. to be successful than those who find only labor, For this to 
occur^ manpower trainees need time to understand themselves ijygjttionship to, 

' the multiple kinds of work vahies that exist in today's society. If we fail to help 

' li4ne«s do so under an assumption that economic pressures are sufficient 
rewards fq^^the individual, we have restricted the individual's freedom and 
denied her/his basic ^vo^th, Low^income persons are trapped into an undue 
worship of 'only^ economic work values. To leave them in that trap is to 'doom, 
many to a life of ^bor, not a life of work. It is not right and 'it is not fair, 
Self-understanding,xareer exploration, and career decision jnaking should be as 
important in- manpower programs as are job placement efforts, * ^ 

Specific Ni^ocatiqhal Skills Versus 4t§ptabiUty Skills ^ 

From the beginning, manpower programs have faced heavy pressure to equip 
trainees with specific vocational skills that will enable them to j^ain entry into 
today *^ labor market, llie need for such skilh has, operationally, restricted the^ 
f/eedom of training choices available to the individual. The rationale for this 
emphasis Is simple and direct - namely, unless the individual can gain entry* to 
the world of paid employment, there is no way -to move up in that world. That 
logic is clear and undebatable. At the same time, it Is equally clear that the • 
occupational society ^continues to undergo* rapid change « that equipping a 
\rainee 'with an entry job skill today is no assurance that those^skills will be in 
demand five or ten years from now. That is why career education has.Contendcd 



(hat adaptability skillf ♦ the ski|^ required to change with.change -arefqually as 
r in>port|nt as are job specific skills. It would itje nice if all existing manpower pro- 
^grams placed equal emphasis on helping trainees acquire both kinds "of skills. 

The ada^bility skills involved here include: (») basic academic skiils;,(b) 
good wori^, habits; (c) a personally meaningful set of work vajues; (d) career 
decision-niakjpg skills; (e) job seeking skills; (f) job getting jkills; ind (g) skills 
required tomiake the transition from work to school as well as from school to 
work. I know orSffibst no manpower programs currently operating that ignore 
the topic of adajrtability skills altogether. At the^s^me time, I know few which 
have placed th^acquisition of such skills on a pnonty equal to tfiat^ven to 
acquisition of specific vocational skills. It seems to me it is past* time that this be 
done. ^ 

Pakl Employm^ Versus Productive Use of Leisure Time 

Manpower, programs were established, and confinue to operate, with a clear 
mandate to prepare people" for and help\hejn gain entry lnto the world of paid 
employment. It is not only unlikely, and would also be undesirably, to abandon 
this prirnary goal Still, a number of factors asgue for an insertion of emphasis on 
unpaid work, ca/ned out as productive use of leisure time, as part of the 
operati^al efforts of manpower programs. I 

First, a wealth of evidence exists demonstrating lhat one's leisure time 
activities influence one's productivity in the world of paid employm^^nt. It 
makes little sense for any employer to contend that it makes no dif|grence what 
his/her employees do in their leisure time. Employer concerns in such matters 
are clearly evodent in, other cduntnes • with^Japar\ being perhaps the giost 
obvioys exam^ If manpower programs are committed to giving the disadvan- 
taged every possfm^oopoftunity to succeed in the world of paid employment, it 
stands to reason tRSi part^f the total manpower training effort be directed 
tpward productive use of leisure time, 

S^ond, and equally important, there « no way that all person, despite all 
that may be done in the arenas of work values and humanization of the work 
jjjjice^ will find great personal meaning and meaningfulness in their job tasks in 
the occupatlpnal, society. One reason, ^ome people don't like their jobs is that 
they, in fact' have awful jobs -jobs that are dull, repetitive, and lacking in 
challenge or in meaningfubess. The. human need of such individuals to find % 
personal meaningfubiess through work, as part of their tbtal lifestyle, is still 
present. Where that need cannot be met in the world of paid employmcfit, it 

-should certainly be met through productive use of leisure time. People with 
nothing to do will' very seldom do nothing. The individualistic ^goals of man- 
power programs could very well be "better met if an emphasis on productive use 

* of leisure timl were adde^l to the emphasis on preparation fpr productivity rn 
the world of patd employment?-- 
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Community Authority Versus Community ^Responsibility . ♦ • , ^ 

Recent changes in manpower policies *tTave resulted m a gieat increasp in 
authonty for operations b^ing centered at' the community level For yeai^, the 
OIC has been a 'leader^ m commuriity involvement *in ' manpower* prograr^ > 

^ operations. Still, even the most ambitious efforts have left much undone. F^or w 
the 'community ^o cooperate with naanpower 'prografhs is not tlj^e same as 
commmMy* collaboration The difference; between **cooptfratign" and "co]labo- ^ , ' 
jation" IS. in a very*real sense, the difference betweei) twving responsibility ^ 
centered on the manpower program itself as dpposed to having its success being 
a total community responsibility. If manpowet program officials are to listen to 

" advice from 'community leaders, theij community leaders^ should also listen to 
adn^^ from manpower officials. If students in manpower programs are to listen 

* to employers,, then employers, in turn, should be willing to listen to and learn^ 
from manpower trainees. If the community is to^erve manpower programs, then 
'manpower programs should also serve the community. As an'SXample, I would 
see great merit in effojts that call for rtianpower trainees to work with local, 
school personnel, at the K-12 level, iirhejpmg eJe;nentary and secqndary school ^ ' 
pupils in career awareness and exploration. By Jhe same token, why should 0*01 
\he busmess-labor-industry community serve as a career exploration ancf work 
ej^peri^nce facffity for manpower tramees? A second example lies in the 
tremencfous potieatial for utilizing existing community resources in furthering 
the effectiveness •of manpower operations. We can se,e, qf course, many 
communitias where local churches havrwotked^with manpower programs. We see 
very fev^ where other commumty resources - including the locaf Chamber of ^ 
Commerce, AmericSTT Legion, Business and Professional Women's Club, ^nd 
Rotary Ihtemaltional have i)een involved in a collaborative* relationship wixh 

" existing manpower prograim. We are trying to engage these kinds of groups - and * 
more • in community collaborative career education efforts at the K-12 level. I 
fajl tc see why they should not also be involved in career education effprts ^ 
^^exjsting as parts of man power programs. ^ 
\ ^'^^ ' * ,^ , - 

Adjusting to Society Versus Adjusting Society 

Manpower pfograms havej^lor many years, devoted considerable effort to 
helpmg trainees become aware of the value systems and expectations of 
employers. Trainees have been well scho»l«d in ho<k to "phy the game" in ways 
that ,will make them acceptable to employer^. It is an important pa^ of the 
manpower effort and orte that, for a host of v^ry practical reasons, cannot be 
jnimma^ted However, tg stop hqre leaves the trainee in a position pf having to 
make a number of kmds of adjustmeRt]|/lo a socie^ which itself is.'in need of 
- ' adju*stment. I am speaking here very specifically about problems concerned with ^ ^ 
^ both racism and s^ism as deterrents to full freedom of educational and ' - 
occupational opportunity - including opportunities for advancement in the ^ 
systenj. It wquld seem to me both proper and important for manpower trainees 
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to learn ways of contributing, in a positive and -effective m^nerTR) solutions of 
^ese tery senbus societal problems. Other* problems relateii^ the so-caUed 
"generation gap'' could, of course, also be included, &ut probl^ of rac?sm and 
of sexism are particularly serious. It seems to me (hat^an emphasis on how Id 
effect positive societal changes in these matters would .be a most appropnate 
part of a .manpower training program. It would certainly be^onsistent with a 
career education emphasis. 

To. incorporate these five aspects of career education into a total manpower, 
training program would not caJl for a areat increase in doUars. That is, large 
increases in buildmgs, equipment, fend kaff salaries Mhe bigg&st items in ady 
educational budget -are unnecessary. Cvirrent buildings, equipment, and staff 
can be^utilized very easily for the,most part. Nevertheless, while a large iiicre^se 
in dollars is not required, a significant increase in effort will be necessary. The 
largest in^reas^d cost will be in time Required [or tr^nees.to benetlt from the 
five kmdsof addftional en^hasis suggested here J Even here, the relative cost wiU 
be small in that the largest amount of time wilhstill be spent for acquiring 
specific vocational s|cill training. Many of these additional kinds of learning can 
and should be infused into, exisung classroom instruction. In the end,- the 
amount of additional nme will be relatively small. i 
^Jt^^stobe most appropriate that the theme for this co»ference should be 
Sted as^^'SKre^.^MtS, HOPE FOR AMERICA." ^As I look at the history of 
rnm^vter programs, iHift^gUiat we have done better ^n providing skills than in 
providing Ms - and; better m^t^cling job^ than in providing hope. Career 
education seeks to provide hope to15^yiduals through recognizing and actmg on' 
the basic importance of.wqrk in the lifikvle of-jlfindividuals. 1; is a powerful 
co4cept anH one that f beBev^.manpower\^ could useeffectivety. I hope 
these reJnarks may stimufat^4ome to do so. 
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BASIC ISSUES IN IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER EDUCATION / 

» ■ / 

The "day of reckoning** for careereducation is fast approaching, ft will be 
'rei)resented by that point In time v^en pur pnmary efforts move from 
concentration on {^hilosop^ical conceptualization, to operational impiementa- 
tibn. Like any o^er movement, career education will-and should~be judge(^ 
more by its deeds than by its words. Good intentions are a poor substitutejor 
effective actions. * • 

Wfule our p^Jiilosbphical, efforts may lead to beautiful mosaics, pur imple- 
mentation efforts are much more likely to appear as jagged bitsan'd piec^. When 
the "bits and pieces" are put together,, the mosaic they form is often quite 
different from our philosophical ideal. The concept pf "instant implementation" 
•is a day dream that cannot be converted into an operational reality. tXir critics- 
will pay much more attention 4o our "implementation "mosaick" than to our 
"philosophical mosaics.'.' 

Philoso(>hically, it sieems safe to say that a large majority of career education 
pra(ftitioners and conceptualizers are committed to implenfenting career educa- 
tion! through a combination of what have been called "fusion" and "cotlabora- 
tiveT efforts. This paper represents an attempt to identify and discuss the 
bedrl[)ck implementation issues associated with both of these key words. 

' Implementation Issues InMnfusion 

. . Three b^ptc implementation issues exist with respect to infusion.-First, shpuld 

(Ae prime implementation emphasis be on "education" or ofi "careers?" Sepojad, 
concept of "threading" preferable to the concept bf "infusing?" ThiirB, 
/ what kmd of batance should be struck between "giSals" and "concepts" in our 
implementation 'efforts? 'Each of these three basic issue questions, of cours'e, 
includes a host of related sub-questiops 

f ^ % • • 

Implenienting Career EdQccition: "QHreerV' or "Edud&tion'^ 

Ai a BasicTbrust ^ 

Ph1los9phically, career education has been pictufe# .as a' vehicle for 
educatiofwJ reform. Operationally, current * in-service efforts seem to be 
emphasizing "careers" as an end rather than ^s a mean^io the end of educational 
reform. The key practical question tp be faced is, '^Is the career education effort 
. Willing to be evaluated, in part," on the basis of its demonstrated ability to 
improve academic ajchievemenj?" If that qpeston is answered affirmatively ,4hei^ 
It is obvious that the primary implementation focus mbst be^ oriented around the 
teaching/learning process with the substance of "cai^ers" being used as a vehicle 
for doing so • ' ^ * . ' 

*An implementation^ model for teacher *in-se*rvic^ in career education can be' 
constructed around four basic changes beiirg sought in the teacfiing/leaming 



proQess, For each such ih^ge, a "careers" emphasis can pictftred a$,a tj^cle /* • 
for attaining change. The model can be illustrated in the fo^o^«ing^way:^^ '* ' ' /. V 

A. Change L Toward giving mort meaning and purpose' io jdfk jt^^ o^lu>{6*^'^ 
-teacher and student' As a vehicle for change, career education en*cC>ui*g^;arif • . 
eh)phasis, where appropriate, on the fact th^ popple lise' the' knowledge' 
l^eing taught in the worid of paid employment, . ^ 

B, Change II: Towar^ a **success,'^rather than a "failure" orieffted approach to 
the teacbing/learnittg process. As a Vehicle for change, career education 
encourages positive rewards to students for their accomplishmentSf-i,e,, for ^ 

, the work they do as students-by emphasizing the importance of developing 
favorable Mudent attitudes toward work, ' ^ « 

' C, ^mnge III. Toward increasing the use of-varietj' in theSeaching/learhing 
procesi. As a vehicle fo# change, career education emphasizes ^hat students 
can and do learn about work in more ways than from textboolft, in more 
places than in classrooms, and from more people than certified teachers, , 
D. Change lY: Towartl greater involvement of the community the teaching/ ^ 
leaijiing process! As'a vehicle for ckaitge,careei: education emphasizes that iPl, 
wide variety of community resources can and sKould be. used in helpingV _ 
students through the carew^development process, ^ 

To, begin, teaCher career ejjucation in-service effortsUifti this general ap- ' - 
preach to change iii the teacking/leaminfg ^bcess is to prbvide teachers with a ' 
pertpectife-thi^t can houseful in emphasizing anf basic goal of, edDcation, If 
^teachers can learn ^y means of the caPeer education vehicle, they can improve 
their effectiveness in.att^ing other educational goals as well. This "should help 
keep career education's. emphasis on "education as preparation for work" in 
P4;ope^ perspective as one among several basic goals of American education, 

^ch of thesei four geoerjc kinds of chan^es-(a) a, sense ofpurposefulness;- 
,(b) /rewards for accomplishments; (c) increasing varietVand (d) full utilization 
of all available resources-are ones that have been shovimw increase industrial 
prjiductivity. There is ever> reason to believe .that they" can alsd^e used to 
increase educational productiyity-i,e,, academic achievement,. Unless 'we can 
demonstrate that a carger education approach improves academic achievemeijt,' 
career education will fail as a reform effort, Thal'^ching/leaming process, not * 
the substance of careers, is the basic ingredient in improving academic 
^chievertitnt, ' ' ^ y 

Th«* basic issue under discussiqn here is whether or not increases in academic 
^ achievement represent a reasonable criterion for use ifl evaluating the effects of 
^ career^education. If U is, then curriculum/instruction specialists become fully as 
important as career developlnen^ifpecialists in implementing career education. If 
it is^not, then career education is merely an ej^^sion of career deve*6pment, 
not ^ educational reform movemei^t. As we move froi?i conceptualization to 
itnplementation, this issue must be faced*and rdsolved, • . 
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ImplenrantirigCaimr Education: "lnfii$ina''*or "Threading" 

* • ' • ' 

* ' The ^jvord ^*Mnfu«iDa*' has been ftsed, by career educ^b^advocates^ to V 
" represent a goal of trying to c^ncourage all teachers* to incprporate careei; " 

education concepts in thfeir cIas$rooms~as opposed to padding, i'^plj^^urse 
called *'careeVs." Some teachers .hav^ resisted on the groundiifeat).io *Wuse" a 
*new substance ioto-^n al'teady *'fulJ''* curriculum necessarily fesolt^in something 
"spifling over," -* • r , - 

It has been common, practice J to concentrate teacher in-serw<;i5 ♦career .^^ 

* education fef forts, around helping teachers become famil^a; With a^variety of* 
career education concepts and then arrange' such*"' concepts -into a-scope anci 
sequence pattern for use in infusion. These concept, drawn primarilx-froirt the; 
area of career, developmenit; ^liave appeared tp many teachers To represent new. • 
subject rtiatter to be taii^t*' Jt is .not surpnsing that jry^V^ as a tesuH, have. 

' constructed "career educatkm -lessons"^ or 'Weor education units" through 
which t^ey seek to impart these cojncepts f(> studenU. This jneyitably -leads to ' 
loss ofjUme available to teach the s'llbject matter itself. It has resulteiiamuch 
criticisiA and mirdUcsttP^cf,^ » ^ , - ^ . ' . , / / ^ , * . 

' Recently, Marvin ^WnQn,. Oregon State Coordinator ofXane^lr .^ducatfohy , ' 
and Carolyh Raymond, CiPCer.Educa^p.jC^^^ Mesa,* Arizona, had . 

' &ugfee«ted that the wdrd^*threa^ be ^^^t^^ ^^tfle Word "infuse" m%t\ 
<5re!tr' educitioiHCoiaccpt; TRey r^iaf^^lb^^^p^^^ "thread" eJcperfenfiaf ' 
learning into a:body af^ogqitivecpnttt^^ detract ' 

from, the'emphasis 6n acqui9ition,^*c^||tit^V;^ Marvin ' 

Harmon and Carolyn Raymond ,hay^n|f)niidi^ concegtual ^^break- ' 

through",with this proposal^ » * . / 




Implemehting Career fducation : Concept^ Goals ,^ ; 1 ^ 

h hat become common practieiei 'aL^png'^thbse se^togf to implement career 
education in classrooms, to encourage teach^jj to^^deyelop qn^ef education 
"lessons," ^learning packages,^ or ^*iinits" around particular career education 

^ concepts,* typically, these have beeh i6^nized in an "acjtivity" mode a^6^^ ^ 
helping students l^arn'.pprtical^r caree/ e^ucjaioir ^cepts experienflally ' 
while concentfat«^-;.copMtive aspectr of-tf^e tea^^g?teaniing process on a ^ 

, particular body of acatfemic subject m^ftej. Familiar examples of "career 
education concepts" include the followingr! *' ||^ , ' ' 



, 1. Occupatic^iJs:existforapug>ose, l\ 
^ ^ 2, There is^n^e^d for cooperation in worXix ^ v\ 

3, Occupations iind HferStyles are interrelated. / 

4, Value judgments influence vocatior^ chpfce'- ; - > 

5, Geographic^ settings. affect work. 

6, c^^ety provides rewa™|lpr work. * ' ' ' 

^ 1. Man and technology are coftinuaBy i^tfe/acting in work. 



Each of the^* "concepts" is aimed at helping the stude'nt Setter understand 
self, the occupations^ society, edOcation/work relationships anchor the broader 
society With an apparent goal of making positive contributions to the student's 
careep development-particuldj^ as it relates to career decisions,- The net effect > 
is to make thf toacheyn active participant in the career^developraent process, j 

.There is no ^^ueMBt^garding the ^Jorth of, this kind of effort. Rather, the/ 
question ik '^es tms kind of orienUtion adequatefy represent the teacher'sf 
role in c«feer education*?" A further question is, "Do we teach carter educationX 
concepts to teachers primarily so they can j)aBS such^concepts on to<students?" j 
As*we'mov§ .t^owai^d a.massive%implementatio\i phase in tareer education,^ 
question^ such as these must^e answered, ^ 

' It may v^ell be worthwhile consideringltru^Tnring teacher career.education 
insp'rvice efforts around a*b?oader set qf expectedSuident outcomes. What if, 
instead of concentrating major atteYition on helping i^achgrs^understand and 
plan ways of transmittmg .career educatibn concepts to students, we instead 
aimed.such efforts^at showing teachers how they itiight help students to acquire: 



1 , Increased academic achievement 
• 2, Improved Nvork habits * ^ . 

3. A persohally rpeanirigful set of work values 

4, ijicreased self-unc\crstanding 

'1 5,' Intreased understanding of the occupational society v 
6$'InflKd understanding of educarion/werk relationships 
7, IncrHRd decision-making skills * - 

8/ Effective.means of combatting iJbth race ind sex sterept^prng 
9, Job keeking, job getting, and job holding skills 

If teathers^were to intorporalte one or more of those career education student 
outcome goalflisted above, into their existing lesson goals, it might wfell involve 
t^hcrs in aetivitie^s considerably beyond simply helping stifdents understand 
>Jhe career education "concepts/' In addition, it njight help many teachers 
discover for themselves^and help them ib help the* students discover-increased 
' reasons for studying subjectn\atter. If such student outcomes were incorporated 
= into teacner objectives, it might bt easier to show teachers how to "thread" 
career education-concepts into lesson activity paclages. ^ 
The basic point here is .simple and straightfonvalrd. If student career 
education outcomes can be **threaded** into teagher instructional objectives,^ 
they becoine an ii)tegral part ofstije teaching/learning process. Unless this can be 
accomjiished, teachec atftmpts^Jo "tljread" career education concepts into 
student acthflties/inay encounter difficulty. More important, to **t(iread' student 
career edticaiipn learner outcomes into teacher instructional objectives-^ to 
cbjme closer td realizing the full potential for teacher participation yi career 
-education.. * 



A> Implementation Issues in ColtabOration , , - 

The principle of coUaboration. aj envisioned in career education involves' . , 
joint responsibility and participation of both the business/labor/industi/profes- 
. $ional_ community and informal education system in policy formuUtibn and < 
pojicy decision-mTiking. To tfate, this principle has been rarely applied iii career . , " 
education implementation -etforts. Instead, what we have seen would more 
correctly be described as "cooperation"-expressed as efforts of the*broader 
comftiunity to help the. formal education system with its-U\e education 
system s-career education efforts. ■> v . • ' f 

""le bedrock question to be asked, then, is whether or not true coUaboration' *' 
IS to be a goal of career educdtion implementatiori efforts. If so, how touch 
• collabpration is to take pUce? How wUl it be achieved? Here, four possible stages 
of collaboration will be identified. Decisions must be made regarding how far if 
■ at all, we should g9 in these collaboi«ive stales. ' "vlf "* ' • i 

Stag! 1 : Supplying Information ^, $ ^ ^ 

A beginning stage of coUaboration is^epre«nted by efforts to simply Mcf^ ' " • 
information from the broader community for use by educators, in career 
education. This would include, for example: (a) informationjegdiding the'fecal 
occupationaUtnicture; (b) information regarding economic education and the ' 
froe- enterprise system; (c) information regarding- organized labor,- and (d) 
informatron regarding part-time and fijU-time job opportunities. ' ~ 

Such information has. to date, been coUected either through: (a) responses to 
requests made by the education system; cx( (b) information vol'unteered to the' 
education system by the broader community. The mode Tas been one of ' 
cooperation, not of (^llaboration. ' ' 

jr a ddllaborative "effoh is to" be initiated, it would dehiand first of all 
forination of a Conimuriity Career Education CouncU with repr^ntation fiow 
aiy pertinent segmijlfr pf -"the business/labor/industry/professlonal/government 
cemmunity, the, home/famUy «|pcture, -and the formal "education sysjem 
(including students). Such a council could then be asked to make polic?«^ 
. decisions with respect to such questions as: 

• 1. What kinds ofinfdrmation are desired? 

2. How should such information be collected? ^ 

3. Who should judge th? appropriateness of the information? 

4. Who will be responsible for transmitting such information to students? 

It should 'be fairiy easy to utilize the conc*/of collaboration in forming 
policy answers to the first two of these four questions. It will be considerably 
more -difficult with Questions 3 arid ,4. That is, with these questions, legal 
responsibilities of the formal education^ystem (which must be met).may lead 
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some educators to feel^it inapprppriate to* raise diem as policy issues with the ^ 
couocil. " ' ' *' ^' 

Stage'2: Use of Resources-son^ and Field Trips 



Both the use of resoilrc^ persons from the. broader comcnuR^y in'th^i 
classtoo^n and field trips for stiidents and educators into .the broader corrrniunity" 
have Income compion practice in career education. Here, again, such activities 
have typically been initiated by the formal education system ajrc^ the broader 
commumty has been asked to cooperate in such efforts. Tiue^ollaboratiSh ha* 
been the exception, npt the rule. 

If career education is to be implemented in a collaborative fashiga, tfiere are a 
host of policy questions that the Community Career Education Action C.oupci^l. 
should be asked to make. Thes^ include:* ■ f \ 

. h Who IS tb'judge the qualifications of resource persons'' ' 
2. Who }s to determinf thg^Jt^^fpr resource persons?- 
3 Who is to control the avaij^&ility and us^.«ftesource person's? 
4. Who is to be Tesponsibyiof the r^esouroa^son getting together with 
•the teacher to plan classToom-activitie^ How aYe such dejclsionsH)Jbe 
* . made? . ^ / 

. 5. ^0 will Evaluate the effectiveness of resource persons?- To whoip wtfl 
' suph evaUiatiDns be s^nt? Wh9/wll rnake decisions based on^such 
evaluations?* , ^ - ^ • 
'6. Who will de^ermme the avaflafbilit^of field trf/sites'^ 
7: Wfio will determine- the ^itabUfty^of a particular site fo|g partidilar 
field trip, the .teacher desires to 'make? , ' . . 

' 8. Who will contrdt'the^frequency of trse of fipldtriff sites?' 
9. Who will' prepare educators for the field' trijjs? 
' 10.' Who will evaliiate the usefulness of field trips? To wh^m wUl such 
evaluations be sent? Who will make decisions based orK such 
. evaluatiotis? ■ , . . 

^ n. Who will determine what students see and the persfcijs they visit 
, with on a field trip*^ . , 

UnTes>,4he broader communify-ijitluding^bMsiness^org^inized labor, industry, 
an$^parents-cin, tjhrou^ their representatives on the council, h^lp cletermin^ 
policv answers to questibtis such as these, it is difficult to see how they ean be 
expected to a^yme a share of the responsibility for jeffec^veness bf^the career 
education effort. Unless tjiey are willing tO' share this responsibility''for 
effectiveness, career educatioti will-b.e simply ^^sc/iao/.effort, not z commumty 
effort. If this occurs» the beautiful philosophical Inosaic of career edtication wUl 
be badly tapiished by operational implementation efforts. - * . 

■ 16' ;.,. . • ■ ... " 



Stage 3: Simulation of the World of Work in Formal Education 

« 

For a ho^t of very practical reasons, many school systems have initiated two 
general cateer education approaches designed to reduce the necessity for direct 
inteiaction of students with members of the business/labor/jndust^/professional 
community, One*of these con^sts of the use of^lide tapes, videotapes, etc. 
produced during field trips taken by some students and used, within the school 

>.scttirig, as a substitute for s^ch field tfips on the parj gf jptfaep' students. The 
second consists of simulatij()n devices, ^nd activities designed to provide ^a 
vicarious form of **handsi pn" career exploration for students who cannot 
acquire such experiences in Actual occupational settings. 

While decisions with resjbect to these two kinds of activities have, to date, 

* generally been made by sc^ol officials alone, there is good reason to suggest 
that a number of policy questions regarding them coulcj .appropriately be made 
by a Community Career EduLation^ Action Council. Such questiori^ incljide- 

1. How representative! are the shde tapes, etc. of^e particular occupa- 
tions and/or industries they are supposeiHo repc^nt? \ ^ . 
^ 2. What important messages from the b,MMess/lab€*/^dtts'tiV/professipnal 
tommunity are found in these materials that $hpuld bfe transmitted? 

3. How aecessary is it to limit student fiejd tnps by use of the slide tape, 
, videotape, etc. mpde of operation? 9 

4. What kinds simulation "hands on" exercises woul4 mo^ cledriy allow ' 
students to expenehce wh^it il would be like .if they attempted to use 
skills required in Mi(j|ais occtjpitions? 

5. -How could, and should, simulated "hands on" career exploration 
activities be evaluated'^ How could they be scored^ 

6. What is the general desirability of using simulated "hand^ on" career 
exploration devices and activities as a substitute forther*5real thing?" 

To involve council merfibers^ in formulation of jdo//cv aiKwers to questions 
such as these holds clear potential for 'increasing the value of mate riaFs and 
devices being used. More rmportant, it give§^ the broader community a voice in 
determining the extent to which fcspbnsibiltty for providing students with these 
kinds of expenences should he within the formal education system/ Without Ihis 
kind of protection, there will be a naAiral tendency, on" the part of»many 
educators, to move increasing amouafs ^0 the "safe" qonfii^es of school 
4)uilcfmgs-thus increasing isolation "oyt)bth, educators and stuciA from the 
occupational society itself. It is!a dane/r th^t all in career educationmustlfeek to 
avoid* ^ . 

Stage 4: Experiential Education Activities t' ^ 

' Potenti^ for the most advanced ^tagepfcollaboratiort is greater with respect 
to activities faHing under the general heading of work experience-. While 
collaboration has, hop.efully, been' illustrated here as being possible in each of ' 



the throe earlier stages, it is absolutel); ^ntial whep the genertc topic of wctlc' 
expenence enters in. This is true whethe^ne is speaidng of paid or unpaid work 
expenence. In either case, policy questions exist thafishould be considered by a 
Community Career Education Action Coun(5n; not r^olved by educators alone. 
Such questioris^include the following: 

♦•1 . Shottld both paid and unpaid work e^^perience be considered as part of 
^' 5areer»education? Or inould only unpaid work expenence be consid- 
' eretl? > / ' ^ . 

2. To what extent, i| at'alK should unpajd work experience carry 
-responsibility, 'rti the part of the' student,\ for contributmg.to 

produc^vity for the employer? , • ^ 

3. What kihd of time frame should be considered ad^tjuate for attamment 
. of the career exploratory benefits of unpaid work ^perienc^? 

4. Should sonle form of work expenence (including internships) be made 
available to ajl secondary, ancl postsecondacy stildenre? 

■ ^ 5. Wiat' is the earliest age at which actual work experience should' be 
4 maide part of th^ career education effort'' ^ ^ \ 
' S.^^Viiho should determine the natqre of the work axperience'' . 
J 7. Who should supervise.the student during the work experience period? ' 
8. Who should evaluate the work &)tpe|ience? ' How do ^ch evaluations 

* ' ' relate to academ'ic crediLfq^lhe' 5ah6ol syst^ dects^o ^ant ilT 

9* Ho>v are employed workers* to be protected from possible misuse of ; 

* high schoql ^ird posts^ondary work experience efforts? ' 

Tliese Ire btit fllustrations of th? kinds of basic po//cv^quest!ons tha?l must be^ 
raised with fespect to work^xperience Overriding such questions are, of course, 
two even more Basic ones; namely, (a) should work expenence (m any form) be 
considered asj)art of a^cqn^prehensive career education effort?; and (b) what 
benefits^ are expected ^to accjue^ to students f/bm Wbrk'exj5er}ence?^Certainly, 
these are not- questions 4hat can be answered satisj'aptoi'Ify by educators alone. 

Two basic, bedrock implementation issues have been rsUsed here. The»first is 
concerned With whether or nojE Qareef education is truly^tcybe pictured as an^. 
educational reform effort. *If that questions answeredj affirmatively* then it 
lo^i^g|r foUows tH»fXa) academl\achievi^r^nl will repwsentone criteflon on 
whicMhe effectiveness of career-education .must be^-waluated; and .(b) the 
teaching/learning process will>be fully as imt>ort^'t as^the career development 
pro^^ in career education implerhentatipp efforts. . / i ' 

The second bedrock issue is whcAer career edtica^tion impleff^ntltion efforts 
should te^c^ried. out in a collaborative, or 4n, a cooperative, fasMori. Jf the 
coUaboralion route is chosen, thert'it v^^^km^^^onsidtrMi mgre community . 
participatidn in jJ^tlicy making |tefl^fl%Deen evidenced to date, li^will also meai 
a commitment » to^ avoi^tfte''e\fer present danger of leaking carfeer education 
primarily yet 5>btRera«enjpt of e^ucalors^to help stpdentfe through the formal 
education system alone. \i _ * - 

. \ ' ^ . "I ' ' ^r^' ■ J . ' 
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Botji of these, issueyjfiave been raised and resolved* by' those' who have 
formulated philosophic^^ mdsaic;^ fc ^^reer education/ln tlie:long rufi. it is ' 
practice, not ph ilosophy ^jlxal will ipw^ th« basis on which career education is 
judged. As we mxs^/tlToml pnman^ focus-on conceptualization to i\\tprimary 
focus on implementation, it is\rucigi that these implementaUoii issues be faced 
and.resol^ed. We should do fhis nv\^. - * ' , 
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- - THE HUMAN.SIDE OF WORK 

^ Some pajjers are written primarily for purposes of sjireadih^ knowjpdge. 
Others are wntten pnAanly for purposes of seeking kildwledge.. This paper falls 
•in the latt^ircattgory. The though ts'\o be expressed here will clearly illustr^fe 
my need/for help in clarifying my .tlnnkftig and gaining new knowledge. 
Hopefuiryrihty wdl stiitiulate others- to ©ontnbute to the task of decreasing 
ignorance.- 

^ For^ofte to speak about the **hum^n" side of work is t/ admit that otfcer 
facets of wptk also exist. The jnpst obvious of these, in a^^larfeed sense' is, of 
course, what would be called* the "inhuman" side of- work. Thus, while there is 
no n§ed here to 'discuss the entire set of meanings that might be attached to the 
word 'Vork," there 'is certamly. an obligation to touch briefly on thjs 
"inhuman/\as wjj^.as the '*human" side of*work in these remarks.. 

Further. > must limit these remarks to current concerns 'ofpE's Office of 
Career Educ^on. The broader-and obviously more unportaftt an(J far reaching 
concerns of th^^iuii^EW/DOL/DOC^ education/^ effort-are not 'covered 

These, remarks, thenr^are limited to implications of the topic for the^areer^ 
educanon- concept. They are divided into four -parts. First, 'l want to present'^ 
bri#f history of how my initial thinking on the topic Tias begun to emerge Into a\ 
broader vie ^.Second, I Vant to ftesent my current thinking regarding 
impirc^tions the word "workr holds for ch^ges in Amefkan Educatig/i. Third, I 
wai>t tp discuss briefly a fe^Mtth^ major problems facing those who wish to 
emphasize the "human side of work." Finally; I will dose wifli briefiremarks 
regarding challenges that lie ahead.' • , • . ' ' 

T<fe Gentrality of Work in Career Education: Art Evolyin^^ Process ' 

' - f' . *^ "-^ *, C 

The term "career education" met with initial- nationvsdde enthusiasm when* 
first introduced by former USOE Commissiorier Sidney P. Marlan'd, Jr., in 1971. 
h is not clear exactly why putting the two words **career'\ and "education'' 
together produced suih a positive response. That. is, when first introduced, ' 
"career education" wjs sigipiy a;i idea fooki^ for a conceptual' base.iviarjand 
pyiposely-and, in niy opinion, ^isely -refused to defin^it. ' / ' . - 
The rhetoric aimed at converting Jhe idea into a.cowep^egan ahnost 
injmediately. The , earl est ^tatemewtsVere both conflictifi]| and confusing and ' 
included statements ^u ;h as: ' * 

,V~We need a ne\^,n^me for vobatlbnal education-anckbSt new name 

should be career education s 
•% • ' I ' ' . 

-All education!^ career education-or should be • . ^ 

-Career educatioh^ims^o fuse academic and vocational edu;:atiQn 
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A general fe^htig seemed 'to4>ast that education should dj^ge in ways that 
would help students m^k^^ore successful transition fjttinschool to work-but 
few sewifed to' k»ow>«f^ schools 'sK^uid change or exactly what the, problem 



•was. ^ 



Two adialogical camps quickly emetged,. each* of which seemed intent on 
using a particular fo\;r-letter -word as the bedrock conceptual ,base for career 
etjucation. One camp chose the four^letter word "jobs" whHe the other chose 
the four-letter word m " In March 6f 1971 , 1 decidedyo introduce yet another 
four/ielter ^ord-naiply, »'work"--as the^prof^ec bedrock wSrd in the career 
^^ucaUon concept. Tfat is where it all began, 

V I /ejected the word "jobs" as a c6nceptual base for two reasons. Tirst, it 
seemed apparenf that education, as only one part of society, could play only a 
relatively small role in determining whirther or r^t jobs would be'available for 
youth. 1 (lid not want to tf account^ity for career education to a worc^ that is 
Influenced, by so many olher societal factors. Second, to use "jobs" as 'thfe 
- conceptual base would h^g^w^^ethe need for career education a function of 
changing demands of the>conomicl!ySt« LLw^ d the pritrtary focus to be on 
/ the individual, not or) the economic System, ' ^ 

• I rejected the. word >Mife" because it. seemed to me W vague and 
all-encompassing as to defy practical use in the reform of ec^ucition. Moreover, it 
'dft not seem re^onsive to the genejal. foiling of need for change that gave 
popularity to the terra "career e'ducation" when it was introduced; 

^On tl^e othfer hand, I chose the word 'Vork'; for Jtwo initial reasons. First, it 
seem0d %b n>e to be a w(yd that should draw support trom very diverse segmei^s 
of society? I viewed it as a woW that almost everyone would :understatid and 
almost no W w*ould wai[itJo oppose^. I.was, of course, wrong on both counts. 

Second, 1 chose theword "w«)rlc" because of my interest in. the ways in vvtuch 
work values are chan^og in the post^industrial, information^cej^tered, technology 
ical society of these times. Education has always played a role in transmitting 
societal values to students., Why, I reasoned, should we not include work values 
in this effort?' If the terra "(farcer education" is to represent something over*ap(L' 
beyond what eddtation h^ been doing to date-ire., ppoviding students witl^ 
specific vocational skill^ required/or etitefirlg the labt)r market-then it seemed^ 
to me work values represented^ worthy ('and. needed direction for expansion of 
effort. I must ^dmit that.^that pointjn time-late 1971-1 did not realize lio>y 
much more the te^rm "car# education" sh(yld mean. I knew only \hat f wanted ' 
the bedrock con(;eptual word to he 'Vork" and that 1 wanted to develop the 
concept in a worlc v^lyes sense. / 

TheMeaning of Work: What it irNot . ' , /• 

As '1 stajted g^appM^witlt further conceptual efforts, it became obvious that, 
*if Vdrk values are rajolved, then' the' word 'Vorl^' must Ve defined in 
humanistic terms. Three things quickly be^me^ apparent. 



•First^^^lJJcame convinced thatl had to reject the popular rhetoric of the 
t^i\yJ0Ws that heard people calhng for a return of the ^Vprk etiyc." The 
"^J^^P^ethic'JJm^l^ ofsocietal obligatmn to work-that one owes it to^ 

■lod6ty to work whether djT ^oTk is-sometfiing the irv^kvidual desires to do' In 
studying the literature on the so-called *Vork ethic " (t seemed obvious to me 
tkat many persons had, in the past, tried to piit this^ societal obligation in 
religious terms. The basic reasoning seemed^to go sometl^^ like this: " ' 

You wexe put on earth by your creator to-.im>foyr the world in 
some way. If you devote your hfe to doing so, yo\x wilt go to heaven 
when you die. If youdb not, you will go to hell. 



Wjth the way both "heaven". and "hell" w^re desj^ffb^, it is easy, to see how 
those who believed soch words would be motivated to work. Others-especially 
during ilfie 1970-72 period--s^med to be talking aboW the "work ethic" in 
patriotic terms. - i • * ' 

■ ' <f" 

You owj^ it to; your country to work. It is part^^f yoiTr 
responsibilities as a good citi^n.- THbse who don't want to work 
aren't good citizei^s. 

•There was no way I could see asking American educ|ition» whichjupposedly 
exists^ for purposes of providing persons with the means to control their Own 
destmies. to start inculcating youth with any form of the so-called *Vork ethic." 
■ Moreover, even were we to try to do-so, it seemed to m^ that it would have 
miqinxal appeal to many^ of today's youthr. For .both of these reasons, I soon 
became convinced that, however the word *Svork" has^to be defined, it sl^ould 
not be done in a "work Bihic" sense. ^ 

Second, I quickly discovered that the word "work" does not jcarry positive 
connotations for many in soci^ety-and that this is not a new thing, A language 
arts teacher rec^tly sent one a number of quotations illustrating that point 
including, for example! the following: 

Charles Dickins-"My Life is One Demd Horrid Grind". . ^ 
'.Giarles Lamb-**Who' First Invented Work and Bound the Free?" 

Wm. Shakespeaxe-"0, flow Full of Bn«s is This Working-Diy ^ 

World!'! 

. I ^* . # 

Rudyard Kipling- ^'MoSUi^ Killed ^y Overwork than the " 
Impc^nce of.the World Justifies'* 

"Peanuts"y"W6rk is the Crabgfass Ort the Lawn of Life" 

It IS ol?vit)us that such statements refer to /the 'fact that, even where people' 
find work possible, many finiit neither meaningful r\ox satisfying. They do not 



see what ths^/ do as importanu to sooiety nor intrinsically satisfying to 
themselves. Tfie personal sense of|meatiingfulness and purposefulness that makes 
the difference between "living"' Jfc. "existing" is^o^. To such persons, their 
jobs in the world of paid employment become prirnafily away of accumulating 
morvey which is then used in other life jole activities supposedly aimed at 
bringing meaning and purpose to their existence. Their on-the-job behavior is 
characterized by such qualities as coming to' work as late as possible, domg as 
little as possible, laclMj||n personal loyalty to or concern for their employer, 
and valuing prtmarilywSle activities in which they engage when not at the job 

Philosophers such as Tfiomas ^Pln chacactenze tfcis type of behavior as' 
"labor," not as "work." It seems to me the word ♦"drudgery" may^be more 
descriptive than the word' "labor" in describing thjs k/nd of behavior, I would 
call such persons "drudgers" ,rather thar> "worker^ By whatever nam^, the 
comJi^iort se^ms to both'real and serious. When one consi(*ers the proportibn 
of life jriost persorfl^spend in the world ofpaid Employment! it becomes even 
more senous to those of us concerned yith helping in4ividuals find^ purpose ^nd 
meaning in their lij^es. 

Third, it b^rfie ^apparent to me that, ^o we ver^ 'work" \s to be defined, it^ 
cannot be^lii^Bd to the world of paid employment? That is, the obviousJy 
' deTiumanizing conditions found in parts oLtoday's world of paid era'^loyment 
^c^ formidable barriers. If education is to be suc«ssful in making w*ork possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to.all-or even m(5t^persons, we must think in 
broader hfestyle terms. (N|>te: This is not at all a new concept. Labor 
economists, for example, have for, years written about what they call "mirket^' 
and "non-market" worlc.) / ' 

The MeaniPig"bf Work : What It Is 

- In order to convey my concerns and hopes for career education, it became 
necessary JfOr me to formulate a'Sfefinition of "work." I tiid 5o.shbr^ prior to 
CQming to the U.S. Office of'Educationr in 1974 and that definition is currently 
being used by the .Office of Career Education in OE. It says 

Work is conscious effort, other than that whose primary purppse is 
either co^g or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
or for oneself and others. » * 

There are four Icey wor^ m this definition The first is the word "conscious." 
It»seems crucial to me that, if a given activity is'to b^ called "work '"--as opposejl 
to "drudgery': it must be something the individual has chosen to do. If the 
activity is performed unwillingly because* of External pressure or coercion, it is 
not *Vorik." The reasons why a '^'ven individuaVchooses to work, may vary 
considerably, of course, and Aiay certainly include economic as well as any othtr 
reasons that rl^y be present. 
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The second key word in this definition is "effort." If the activity is to be 
< calJed '"work," then some degree of difficuiiy must be involved in carrymg it 
out. Without effort'-the expenditute of energy-there is no way^lc^n think of 
r any activity as deserving to be called "work." . * 

The 'third key word is "produce." I use this word to mean that, if the activity 
is to be called "work," then some clear outcome jjiust be sought. fKis is, in 
essence, the quality of 'purpqsefulnessj-thejcnowjedge j^iai is inipoftant the 
activity be completer! in the best possible \viy^ It is a matter of^gnition. 

The fourth key word is '"benefit." 1 use tms word to mean that, if the activity 
IS to bV called "work," then it must be designed to {lelp, not to hurt, peopl^. 
This is, in essence,, the quality of personal satisfaction that work should bring to 
the individual-the'feeling that someone's life hasieen ennched because of the 
actrity. It is an affective, not a cognitive, m^tterr, f . ^ 

It should be obvious that this definition has been formulated around what I 
regard as a basic human need of #'|;iuman"beings-nanfiely, the need lo do-to 
, accomplij^-to achieve. It is the r^ed to knpw that I am somegne because 1 have. 
done some\h'\ng. It'is thJ feeling that someone needs me fQ^r som^^ing-that, 
because I exist-and 1 have done, the world is, in some way and to sorne extent 
bett*teff , , 

•1 am firmly convinced that the quality of ""v/oSSf as I have defined it, is the 
deas^ means available to^he individual for deyefoping-the'kind of positive self 
concept thatt allows the Individual to say "I anj a 'worthwhile person." I am 
further convinced^ that if the goal is one Of increasing 'self understanding, then 
' the quality of "work" is the best ^and clearest means' available to us for 
att^ment of that' goal. In saying this, V do not mean to downplay'^ the 
r \ importance of existential, religious, or. other bases that can also be- utilized' for 
thi§ purpose. I simply 'mean to empHasize the potential of the concept of work. 
. . - More important, /Vork/' as I have defined it, is the best 'and clearest way J 
know to help the individual know why he/she exists. It brings purposc^lness 
meaningfulness to our lives. It is a way that each of us can ust to understand 
• ^lb*rHJs important that,v4^ are living today-and a reason* for Jivanting to live 
^tomorro^ Again, let me'emjAasize .that I do not mean to imply it is the only 
way, but ohiv that it is a very good one. v 

Taken jto^^4H«ijben, 'Vork" allows the individual to say "I am an important 
. person because of what I have done it is important (hat J continue to exist." 
Unfortunately^ it seems to me that this is a statement that nwy persons in our 
current society fm^l^^diffitult to make in terms of their current lifestyles. 

As was pointed out wkh inspect to negative views some have of the meaning^ 
of "work," the kind of positive vi^w Vam trying to express here is not new. I am 
sure that many persons are figniliar with the expression "work is love made 
visible** which, in essence, says what f am trying to convey here. Let me give you 
' two other ex^imples from the past which I like very much: 

Sir William Osler-"Though aiittle one, the "master-woid work looms 
large in meaning. It is the open sesame to every^ortal, the grgat 



equalizer, in the world; the true philosopher'^ stone which trans* 
mutes all the base metal of humanity into gold." 

/John Ruskin-**In^order'that people may be happy i^their work: 
- fhes^ three things are* needed: They yiust be {"or it/They'must not 
do too much of it, and they must have a sense of siKcess in it.*' 
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itifriiirrrr^CL^i'l bath'.emphasizes the 
■^implbrtance of "worl^ being defined by the individual and the fact that, 
^important as it is, j>work" cannOtxbe considered to be the only worthwhile 
activity in life, 

\ With the flSfinition of "work^' Jwrtrtated \here, it is obvious that it is a 
quality tha^ may or nijay not be found by the individual in pie world of paid 
employment. It is equally obvious that "work" can exist in Viany pajts of the 
individual's lifestyle ove^ apd beyond the world of paid employment. Room 
exists in, this defini^on for conceptualizing work in volun7eensm, work as part 
*of t)?bductive use "of. one's leisure time, worlyin the cHangng home/family 
'.t>attfem^ of our'flatioh,'and work of the studejrf, ^nd work in which persons on 
welfare 4Pcngag«d. * ^ ' 

Recently, OE's Office of Career Education contracted with the Distinguished 
Vocational. Psychologist, Dr. Donald E. Surj^r, to write a monograph for us on 
the topic "Career Education and the Meanings of Work." 1 would like to quote 
the way Super defined the word 'Svork" in thaJ iponogr^ph: ^ 



Work-the syste^natic pursuit of an objective valued by oneself (even 
if only for survival) and desired by others: Directed and corjwcutive, 
it requires the expenditure of effort. It may be compeffsateb (paid 
.work) or uncompensated (volunteer .work or an avocation). The i 
objective may be intrinsic enjoyment of the work itself, the^ 
structure given Jto life by the work role, the economic support which 
work makes possible, or the type of leisure which it facilitates. 

I can see no inconsistencies of a basic nature between my definition of 
*Vork" and that supplied by Super. Neither do I view my definition as differing, 
in basic meaning, from the thoughts expressed years ago by person^ such as Sir 
William Osier and John Ru^in. The idea is ndilier new nor inconsistent with the 
thinking of some others. * , , 

Difficulties EnM0Htardd With the Definitlpn of "Work'' 

; 

Several serious obstacics'currentiy exist which, in various combinations, are 
causing me great difficulty in gaining mde acceptance for the definition of 
'Svork" that 1 am proposing. I want to discuss some of these briefly in hopes 
that others may b^^aWe to help me move toward finding satisfactory solutions. 
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First, it should \be obvious^ that/ ^th this definition, what de^rves ^tp? be 
called' *Vork** is, in a very real way^ defi^pd by the individual's purposes 4n 
performing the activity, not by the.activity ntself. That is, playing ^olf mayJbe 
yCrk'to one person i>ut pure recreation to another. I see no way around this 
•difficulty if/neaning^ulness and puiposefulness^'or the individual is to be kept as' 
a central part of the defmiti^. Yet, 1^ is bound to be confusing to those who 
"want a strict categorization |ystem whereby some activities can be labeled 
*'work*' and othersas "recreation," "play,'* pr some othpr "non-work" word. ^ 

Second, it is even more obvigrus 'that the definition I am using varies 
Qor>siderably fron^ that' which is commonly understood by most persons in our 
society at the present time. So (ar as I can tell, most persons t6day think Qf ^ 
*Vork** in the way I think of **drudgery.'* That is, the word "work** seems to 
conjure up negative images of somethir^g distasteful, unpleasant^*^ and to be , 
avoided whenever possible. In my opinion,- tlvs dispanty in mfcaning^is piore 
accurately viewed as justifying the need for»a new definition than as an excuse 
for failing to d© so. There is no way that I can justify abandoning my efforts iS 
redefine "work** simply because the task is" difficult. ' ^ 

Third, with the definition of *'work** I am using, it is clear that, in many jobs, 
found in our society, "drudgery,** not "work,** is thjmost common characterise* 
tic. I am faced with recognizing that, for many persons, what i have c^ed 
,**work** will have to be found . much more frequently as part of leisure timepian 
as part of one*s experiences in the world of paid employment. The phrase "the 
world of work** is not at all synonyjnous with the phrase "the world of paid 
employment.** This^ too, is bound to cause great difficulty ^in gaining 
understanding and -acceptance of what we are t^ing to do in the name of^career . 
education. 

Fourth, when one uses a values orientation in defining 'Vork,** there is no 
way of doing so logicallyunlgss one recoghizes that economic values,''for^ost 
persoafi, Jie at the baseroTtheir system ofnvork values. It is sflmost analogous, in 
Maslow*s terms, to thinking of individual needs which begin with "survival** and 
go,' in a hierarchical order, on up to "self actualization.** Individuals can be 
expected to encounter grea^difficulty incorporating multiple work values into 
their personal value structures until, at least to some, minimal degree, their 
economic needs are met. Thus, the 'Svorld of paid employment** is a crucial and 
central part of the "world of work.** It would be both dishonest and unrealistic 
if, in our^ attempts to help individuals find *V6rk** in their total lifestyle, we 
ignored the "world of paid employment** as a major focus of our efforts. 

Finally, career education -must be much more than simply helping individuals 
discover work values that foster in them a desire to work. If that were all that is ' 
done, the result is likely to be more frustrating than helpful. The calffor career ' 
education originated out of|ttfficulties individuals ar^ encountering in coping 
with the current rapidity of social and occupational^ch^nge. In the long run, the 
goal must be one of helping individuals gain a greater degree of control over their 
destinies, not pimply learning how to adjust to the "system.** That is why, in 
career education, an emphasis on >^rk v^ues represents only one of our major 
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thrusts. In alW»ti^|T^^e*emphasize the importance of acquisition, oif basic 
academic skills, skills in productive use of leisure time, car|^r deei^n-making 
skills, skilU in dealing with problems *6f race/sex occupational stere^rtyRing, and 
job-seekmg, job-getting, and job4iolding skills. Thus, career education se^ks to 
broaden the goal pf **education as preparatioli fof work** far beyorid an emphasis ' 
ofi providing youth' with specific Vocational skills required for entry into the 
world of gaid employm^^it. Career education seeks to extenrd this emphasis in 
ways that will enable itidividu^ds tS^cfiange with chance in society- in a. more 
self-fulfilling fashion than sipfply, adjusting to extemd changes they encounter. ' 

ImpncQtions for AiT)6tican Eduf^ti^^ 

To use the ^worT "work'* as the bedrock'for the career education concept 
holds great innHica^ons for change in American jeducation. This discussioo 
would be iiKomplete, indeed, if it failed to identify some of the majoY 
implica^oiM^^this, , 

Firs^ i» we se^k, to foster positive work valu^in students ^at will lead them 
to desid^to work*, we must begin by concentrating our attention on the work of 
the^ student Ik the classrboni. To humjviize the student's workj>lace-i,e., the 
clMSrooi^-the jfirst requirement is to make the student's work meaningful and ' 

jrposeful to him/her. We must simultaneously recognize and emphasize the 
4ieed, to make the work of the teacher both meaningful and purposeful to 
teachers. This , means that the classroom must move beypnd ah empfhasis on 
process andcontenfoHjectives towarcf an emphasis on the goals of education -on 
•why it is important for sftudents to learn what teachers are trying to teadi, ' 
Several years ago, this geheric problem ^as raised under the banner of 
"relevancy,'* We forgot, grt that time, to ask the basic question of when wTiat we 
. teach is supposed to be relevant. Today? next week? next year? 20 years from 
now? Career edtnation, in its attempt to brij>g a proper emphasis fo tjie goal of . 
"educatibn as preparation for work" can and should serve as an effecti^ vehicle. . 
* for brining mor^ than an immediate sense of purposefu^ness and meanin^ulness 
to thf-teaohing/leaming process, to the extent this happens, progress can be 
made toward humanizing tKe^worRplace of both student^and teaclfer, 

S^cbnd, it would be a tragic mistake if, in our zeal to emph^asize education as 
preparation for work, we neglected other basic goals*of American education. The 
process (|bjectives of the various disciplines hol4 implications for utility far 
beyond those asso(yated with the goal of "education- as preparation for work," 
English teacjies th^ process;of communication: The Social sciences teach tHe 
process of c^cal thinkings; Mathematics^ teaches the process of logical « 
reasonir\g: The physical.sciences tea<Sl the process!? scientific thought; TTie arts 
and JWimanities teach the process of creativity and self-discovery. It is obviously 
eaj/1^ teacheri^ in each of t^^ese disciplines to show their students the valu^of 
^**sU€h processes as preparation l*or wc^-to emphasiz^hat one of the reasons for 
mastering ^ process is that people use It in their work -Including tl^tr wbjk in 
the world <^ pafl^ployme^^t. It is vital^^iat teachen^also emphasize the man/^"* 
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additional basi^ goals of education that also relate to the need for students to 
master these processes. , 

V •Third, it seems vitally important to me that American education assume some 
responsibility for soIVmg the pwblem 'of dehumanizing conditions m the world 
of paid employment. Obviously, a very large portion of that problem will be^ 
Solved only as employers artd employees join forces to create more humanizing 

Job conditions. It is» important to recognize, however, that jobs are^not 
necessarily equally dehumanizing for all persons holding them. The **liberatirtf ' 
power of the liberal arts can certainly,be'utilized by the indiyidual-as a means of 
humanizing the workplace for himself/herself. Ther? is much* talk today ab(mt 

''something called the- **over-educated worker." l.-for one, reject tj|at concept - 
abtelutely. It is one that fiouldbe defended only if one were fo assume the only 
goal pf education was to prepare persons fpr the world ofpaid employment. Let 
us hope that never happens. ^ v 

On the other hand,' the*C(y>cept of the *'oveF-qualified workers-defined as 
one whose knowledge and skills are br^adjer than his/her particular pb 
deraands~is a vali'd one;,It i& ^ concept that seems certain to grow in importance 
in the years ahead. As this happens, the need for an emphasis on the liberal arts 
will also grow. The worker finds meaning and purpose in his/her work. It is not 
something given to the wcfrker by the job. 

There is a hyimah^side of work. Here, I have tried to describe my current 
thou^ts reg2iMing its need and nature. The incompleteness of these thoughts^ 
simply reflets giy own need for help-and my.hope that others will continue to 
join me in this very important effort called career education that'^seeks answers 
to the problem. ^ . s ' 




CAREER EDUCATION IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE- 
AN EVOLVING CONCEPT 

The phUosophical foundations of the cprnmuniiy college movement and the 
career education concept have much in common. (Hoyt, 1973). As a result, it 
would be difficult to identify any community college where no "bits andpleces" 
of career education exist. Unfortunately, this leads to i "we 're already doing it" 
, kind^ of. reaction when the topic of career education is raised with many 
community coUege expms. To offset this, I would like to ke^n with a bold 
assertion that, so_ far as Hcnowrcomprehensive, bonafide career edycation 
efforts are extremely rare iircommunity college sewings today. Theie remarks 
will hopefully hold greatest meaning for those who disagree violently VHirThat 
assertion., « ^ . - ' ,1 

It would be bqfh foolish and" futile to construct and defend an idealistic* 
model fpr career- education, in the community^ollege at the present time Too 
many variables including: (a) the great .diversity of kinds ©f students served in 
one community collfese as opposed to another; (b) the large numbeTX)f unknown 
factors {hat will detefmine the^tua of the community coUege movement in 
our nation; and (0 the |tUl eV&Wing nature of the career education concept. On 
the other hand, to use such variables as an excuse for faUmg to devote serious 
thought to tl^e problem is to engage in pfofessionally irresponsible behavior. 

Thus, these remarks are aimed at identlficationlrf several major problems that 
appear to be common across most community ^college settings. For each, 1 will 
attempt' to outline my om\ current position. M^y hope is that, by doing so 'all of 
us wUl be better equipp«d to help each other develop betterand more defensible 
positions. I, for one, resfdUy acknowledge my own personal need for such help 
• Many of the thoughts to ljfi«wesse*^iere represent things I have learned 
from- participants in two^rf-fife^f ''mini;:onferences'' held during the 
1976-77 academic year. One invqlved 1'2 community college career education, 
"experts" identified through' a natiofiwid'e nomihation procedure. The second 
involved four additional community ^:oHege career education experts identified 
by -AACJC. While the help of these ;>mini'^dnference" participants fs gratefully 
acknowledge,d, I hasten to add tljat none should be' held accountable for these 
remarks. " ' . , 

■ I want, to. begin with a btiif dijcussion of several variables jhat,combine to 
prevefit us from formulating a single community college career ediication model 
at the present time. This wlli necessarily be accompanied by some RredTctions 
regarding the future nature of the community colkge student bod>. FWlowing 
this, I would lik» to commenl ^briefly 'on the^ significance of the word' 
'community" for career education in;the;«ommunit^ college Finally I will 
offer, some' thoughts on what l.-furrently regard 4s W elements in a' 
comf>rehensive community colkge career education effort 

. • " .' 
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Variables aiHl Predictions : 

Community colleges, becau^ each aims-io serve a different community, are 

• ae^;essarily more distinguished by their diversity th^ by th^eir sinailarities. 
Several of these hold direct implications fo^ those concerned with developing a 
model far community college career education efforts. The three most 
significant sources of variation to consider here are: (a] size and geographic 

• location; (b) age levels of sti^Sients served ;an,d (c) the relative emphasis placed on 
occupation^ education as opposed to the liberal arts To attempt to use a single 
model for the comjpurtity college in Hutchinson, Kansas'^nd^in Dade bounty, 
Rorida would' be ^doomed to failure bofh because of differences of size and in 
the ruraU as opposed to the urban, setting. Even within the lai;ge urban setting, it 
seems fruitless to attempt to impost the same model op laCJuarSia Comrflunity 
Coilegfe^^^i New York City-where^O% of students ^re recent h^ school 
graikiaties-anij Wayne ODunty Community College in Detroit-wherc only 75%* 
are recent high sc}xoorgTadti^tes>The strong liberal arts emphasis fo^nd in the 

'community college 4n Ocean County, New Jersey. 2^ opposed lo/the strong 
occupational education emphasis present in Kirkwood Cdnwuhity ^olle^e at 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa pose very different implementation pro^ems, 
_ Of these three variables, the most significant, in terms of implications for 
career whi^ati on ' efforts in community co)leges are concerned^ i^ the age* 
disthbution^of studepts^ who choose to enroll. While', of course* nurfierous 
exceptions can be found, it seems safe to venture a few generalizadoris regarding 
needs of younger students, as opposed to jolde^ adults, for career education in 
the community college* ' . , - 

The ydK high school graduate seeking admission to the community'college 
is often i^iire regarding career goals. At the same time, strong societal pressures' 
are brought to beax urging^him/her to mal^e caree^ decisions. Some students 
succumb by intmediately enrolling in a specific oGCupatidnal education program. 
Others Resist by enrolling in'only the liberal arts offerings Which, th^y contend, 
\will be helpful to them no* matter what kind pf occupation fhey eventually 
/enter. The need to .^raver^e the "rites of passage'* ffonvyouth to adulthood lead- 
-a gr^at majority of these students to s^k *'college»credit'* for almost sny. kind of 
educational experience they undergo at the comnninity coUege. Increasingly^ 
tliis is including requests that they receive "academic credit'* for experiences 
aimed af such goals as career awareness, exploration, planning, and decision- 
' making-incfuding those activities having s6me work experience component. 
The plder' adult, on. the other hand* is very eften an individi^al who ehrolls in 
th^, community college for purposes of broadening his/her Total lifestyle, not for 
purpJDses of acquirirrg entry-levcl occupational skill$. Somehow,at se6ms to have 
become resectable to value th^^brdader array of> educational goals if. one is 
jjrwfy estabnshed in an occupational role. I^artly, perhaps, becausi? they are 
adulls, older .students* seem less worried about'^whether .ox not* a particular 
learning experience carries "academic tredit'* and mofe worried ab&Ut whether 
. or not it i^eets their felt educational needs^. I have a distlnct%elin^ that adult 
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^tudeats in the community college who enfOll for specific purposes of maktng 

, mid-career occupational changes are i^ thfe minority-even among those called 
"adult students." That is, among the total population of adults >vho could 
benefit from community college attendance,, I belje^e the problems of those . 
faced witb traumatic decftions regarding mid-career specific occupatiofial change ' 
liave been overejpph'asizedrlmportant as these j5foblems and thtse persons are, 
they do not seem to me to be either the most important or the most numerous. 

As an^"outsid€it" to the community college movement, I feel free to make* 
some predictions regarding the future nature of conim\inity college students 
Without being inhibited by specific knowledge regarding the community college 
movement. Tliese "outsider'' |30redictions may find their primary utility in 
serving as **attack points" for rebuttals by comjuuiiity college experts. Even that 
^would,- it seems to me, be useful. , . - ^ * 

First, 1 predict that the 'average age of <:ommunity college students' will , 

' increase substantially in the neM ten years. In addition to the usual actuarial 
reasons for making this prediction, there are two other factors operating. One^s 
the current 'rapid growth of vocational/technical education institutions who, 
increasingly, serve both secondary and postse^ondary students.*! have a feeling 
that they^can be expected to draw significlnt, numbers of both recent high 
school ^duates and adul'ts who seek sptqifi^c occupational skills re<^uired for 
Immediate job entry. The second is. what I regard as an incvitab^^^ye, on the 
part of our system of State colleges, and universities, to see^ tr^ ?ttr^ct liberal arts 
students during the Freshman and Soph^ore years. They almost hayp to move 

* in^fhiS direction in terms pf their own survival needs. I have a distinct feeling 
that the current trend toward placing "caps*' on community college enrolments 
iTiay well be related to this need. Both of these will, it seems to me^nd to cut 
into what would otherwise be a contitiuifig; increase m community cbjlege 
enrolments. ^ ' . . ' 

Second, and related to the, first, I predict that, increasmgly, community 

•colleges will find the career education needs of'their older adult students 
centenng around (a) the need for upgradmg in pccupational skills related to their 
current occupations; and/or (» the need to acquire skills and knowlecjge useful 
in helping them make more productive use of leisure time-to help them lead 
fuller, more satisfying live^* To the extent that this prediction is accurate, it may 
well bethat the go^ of "education as'preparation for work" will, for many adult 
students, be translated primarily in terms of unpaid work- carried out as 

•►productive use of leisure time-not as preparation for the worid'of paid 
employment. AVhen applied to the world of paid employment, that goal, it seems 
to me will, for in(;reasing numbers of adults, b^ translated in terms of adquiring 

^skills required for adapting to changes within Xheir chosen occupational field 
rather than it) seeking a: new and completely different set^of occupational skills. 

To the extent to^ which cither of these two predictions is accurate, career 
education in the community (fellege will certainly be much different ift rtature 
than* those efforts now Servpg |s models at the fC- 1 2 level. 
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Jhe "CQmmunity'' in Community College Career Education Efforts 

The concept of "collaboration" waf a key^ ingredient "in career education 
when*the movement ^as launched in 1971. That concept was picked up by 
WiUard Wirtz and his associates when they proiduced The Boundless Re^urc€ 
several years later. It is currently being farther ^hampionfed through ^reatioi^of a 
number of demonstration "community Itlucation/work councils" funded largely- 
^'lih Department of Labor funds. A recent DOL grant to AACJC h^s resulted in 
an important effort demonstrate a l€^rship role Corlhfe community college* 
in the comrminity educati6n/w(>rk collaborative effort., Because the total effort' 
is^ directly^ tied imo career ij^ucation, OE's Ofrtt|||f Carper Education is* 
inveslTiTg^ substantial .amount ef funds int<^ the^l^f National Manpower 
Institute project. Whether or not some of these OCE funds is used^ those five 
communities where community colleges are taking leadership roles has yet to be * 
determined. In any event, there are four aspects of this' teiilkcfcncept that * 
de^jcrve discussion here.' * ' f 

First, and most important, I would hope that no community college engages 
in sucTi -rioTar cofhjnunity effort without staring from an internal frame of 
reference. The effort cannot hope to su<?ceed un^ the need for internal cha«ge 
among community college staff merabers-and especially among the teaching 
f^lty-is recognized and acted upon. To whatever extent such aiy efforf does 
not include x:onqentrated attempts to create change in the attUu^e»-and thus 
the actions-of the teaching faculty, it will have missed the basic point of career 
'education as a^efocusing of A(jierican educa^tion. If this happens, the best that 
can be hoped for willb^^^itS^ion of a series of new specialists, new courses* and 
new services within* TKe community college-and that is the "add-on'/ approach, 
not true career education. At wbrst, i^ess careful thinking is devoted to* the 
topic, a so-called "community education/work council'' might try to operate as 
*though the ciommunity college itself will'rtfmain '^as is''-and that would surely 
.be disastrous. I see no good yCay the full potential of the commuriity college for 
playing a .leadership role in establishing and coordinating the work of a^ 
"community ^education/work ^uncil*' can be realized unless and until the 
community college commits itself to the kinds of internal change's called for by « 
the career education concept. ' j> ~ 

< Second, for community colleges to play a leadersmp rol|fe here, the past and 
present contjibutions 'of the K-12 system of public education must be 
reoognized and used, not ignored nor replaced. Of tRe approximately 9,300 K-1 2 
ufehc school districts that have, to date, initiated 'sonie kind of career eduwdtion 
effort, there may be as mari)\as 1 ,000-2,000 who have already established some 
kind of "cdmijnunity career education actioy council.'* Such entities, wh^e they 
exist, have ty]>ically* already begun* some system^atic efforts to identify, 
catalogue, and utilize 'resources in^ the busincss/labor/industry /professional- 
commumty for career education.. If a ^community college operates in a 
community vvhere the IC-12 system ha^Jnitiated-this kind of actipn*, it sieems to' 
me both appropriate and desirable to fry to joih forces-not compete with-such 



an effort Any community college can make sQbstantial contributions to helping 
such K-12 school systems improve their initial data bank and 'operational 
relationships with the broader cominunity. Whether or. not the K-12 school 
system has initiated such 'an effort, it seems especially obvious to me that^any 
such efforts on the part of any community college must be planned m ways that 
mclude. rather than exclude/the K'I2 public school system. 

Third, any community college cbnsidering an expansion of collaborative 
relaftionships with the broader comrhunity in the arena of education/work, 
efforts must, it seems to me, recognize the need to include the many important 
community segments who, for year*, J^ave wrestled^wiflv these problems on theip 
own. -Pam referrmg h^ere to such efforts aft those of local service clubs (Rotary, 
Kiwanii etc.), local chapters-of Scouting, USA, Girl Scouts of the USA, Junior 
Achievement, Chamber of Commeice, The National AHjance of Businessmen, 
Business \an(J Professional Women's Clubs, Women's American ORT, local 
Council 6f Churches, local AFL/CIO affiliates, local NOW chapters, the 
American Legion artd Legion Aoxiliary Most ofthese efforts have concentrated 
orryounger studentsland have not consicjered devoting similar amounts of energy 
to the community Jollege setting Tor some, it would be admittedly inappro- 
pnate to do so Thar is not the point. Rather, the poirtt is that each represents an 
existing community resource both interested in and holding high potential for 
making positive contributions to 4he total career education effort. Many of their 
efforts cotild be, and should be, put in a career development perspective that 
recognizes Jhgjjeed ft>r extending s^jvices and concerns to a4 le^st the younger' 
stfidents in the coinmonity college. It is a set resources that should be fully . 
utilized --^ - 

Finally, any si^h effort'must recognize the broader community as a learning 
laboratory for commanity college students-just as the community college has ^ 
viewed itself as a learning opportunity tor all segments of the corfimunity, The 
"information rich/experjence poor" charges that have been leveled against' 
Americap education are not entirely without validity. The conc^ept of exf^rien- 
tial rearnmg has yet to be converter! from a serie.s of (jtiurse opportunities for a 
minority of students to an educational methodology available to all. The hard 
questions of who will determine, supervise, grade, and **credit" experiential * 
learning m the broader community ^ase ones that ^ill, hopefully, be answered 
with Uie help of '^community education/work 'councils/' The necessity for* 
recognizing this as a mtijor 'direction for change' cannot be ignored in any such 
efftyt. " % ^ 

BiasiaElernentSi of Career Education in Community^Co[|m Settings 

For all of the reasons discussed earlier- plus more- it seemslifily to me that 
career education efforts in community colleges may well vary considerably from 
tho^ at the K-1 2 levels'.^THe earlfer K-12 experierrce, on the othpr hand, can and . 
shJfld be utilized in thinkifq^ about dangeft to 'be avoided in jnitiating career 
education in*c()mmunity colleges. As a final part oP this presentation, O^cn, 1 
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would like to outline what, at this point in time, I consider to bii^asic eletjiertts 
of career -education in a comipunity College setting. I do so with the oblious 
note of cautiofi 'that these elements w# have to be applied in different 
fashions-depen()ihg on the' characteristics of the* community college, its 
students, and the community in which it operates. ' 

First, aad-most important, a anmmunity college career education effort mt.-.. 
It seems to me. start'with a full and carefuTcofftideration of community cOllete 
educational goals. The goal*of ''education as preparation for work" musUDe 
considered as one among several basic goals of the community college^Jl^^ffouid 
^ot be allowed to take precedence over other basic goals. Rather, it should be 
recognized as one amon^ several to which the community qoljege is committed. 

Second, with respect to* the goal of '^education as preparation for work." 
career education asks for an expansion in meaning of that goai beyo'nd the 
conventional interpretation as ^'specific vocational skiy training required for 
entry into the occupational society/* In additjon to this interpretation, this goal 
must take on two other important meanings. One concerns itself' wijh helping 
students acquire adaptability skJIs (including work habits, work values, 
decision-makjng skills, etc.) required for changijig with cltanfe in tl^e occupa- 
tional socie.ty. The second concerns itself with expanding the meanirrg of this 
gtal so as to include unpaid work as* well as paid employment-including both' 
productive use of leisure^ time and the changing meaning of **work" in today *s 
home/family^structure The community college engaged in true careef education 
will acceptKind find ways of implementing this expanded meaning of the 
"education as preparation for work.** , 

Third, the community college's careej^ucation efforts will expand ^ 
the meaqs utilized for helping students ifi the career awareness, exploration, 
planning and decision-flaking process. In too many community colleges, these 
^functions are today Seen. as the primes responsibility of, student personnel 
workers. THis. 1 feel, mujt change i*f several ways. One way can easily be seen if 
m consider current priorities -for use of occupational education facilities. Too 
often, these are reserved -either by law, policy,' custom, or tradition -primarily 
^•for use by those preparing for specific job eij.try in a particular area of 
occupational education Career, education caBs for such facilities to be made 
equally^ available to the liberal arts studeot wh^ wants to acquire only enough 
skill in a particular area so that skill can be used in productive use of leisure 
time. They should also be made available to the occupationally undecided* 
student who wants some**'hands on" exposure to ^e^veral areas of occupational 
education before making firm career decisions, fn niy *1deal" career educatiofi 
program, students will receive academic creditYor such experiences. 

A second expansion will be seen in greatly increased /acAilty participation in 
the career guidanc.e process. I see no way of fully implementing career education 
unless the teachirig faculty are regarded as key participants. Each can and should 
know the career implications of his/her speciajty>-in ^erms^ both paid and 
unpaid work-and be prepared to discus? them -with students. Obviously, this 
will require both h) inservjce staff development forlh'e teaching faculty and (b) 
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'Specific assigned time for faculty^ meftibers to participate in these kinds of 
interactions with students. • . , - 

A third area of expansion in* this area will be involvemeht erf persons from the 
busintess/labor/industry/professional community in the career guidartce process. 
Whether involved m small group seitiinars, as resource persons in*cUssrooms, ot 
as members of a counseling team' in the student personnel offices, such perstjns 
can and should be utilized in the career guidance process # 

' Fourth, a community college career education effort should, it ^eems to me, , 
involve some form ofr^ork experience opportunity for all students. I am, of 
course, here thinking pnm^y ^out the yonnger students who come to the 
community college directly from high school. Those enrolled in such Hberai aFtsr 
programs as pre«law, pre-medicine, pre -engineering, etc. are as deserving of work 

-expenence opportunities as are those enrolled irt pure occupational education 
programs. Whether that work experience is paid or unpaid Avill depend on the 
total set of reasons why it is undertaken-i.e., to the extent productivity for an 
employer is involved, then pay shouljd also be involved but, to the*extent the 
primary goaJ is career exploration, unpaid work experience may be justified. 
This is -a good example of area where implementation should be dene only 
with the full participation of organized labor in^asic policy dejerminations. 



Fiftjwa comitiunity college career education effort should, it seems to me , he 
built ana opeitftrd Vithin the framework of career development as a lifelong.^^ 
process. If this is ^ne, then ^hat effort will surely be intimately tied to career 
education efforts* at the K^12 level. It will also be tied to adult/recurrent|:on- 
tinuii^ education efforts and with career ^education efforts at' the fouiwear 
colle^/university level, ^- community college that has not considST?Q and 
established such linkages cannot, in my opinion, be considered k) be operating a 
comprehensive cafeer education effort. 

As part of this linkage effort with other segments of*education, it seems 
particularly crucial that the generic proWem of stereotyping, as a deterrent t6 
full freedom of occupational choice, be considered and acted^ upon. This 
incWes problems of* race' and sex stereotyping* a* well as stereotyping with 
respect to handicapped persons and .to older Americans. For example, it is 
diljficult to believe tl;^t a Title pC, Coordinator in a c3^hmu^it>^ college would 
.have'no interest or involvement in efforts of loSal elementary schools to reduce 
sex stereotyping in fextbooks and In classroom praciices^for it is at these early 
jiges where neglect is n«ost damaging and help is most rewarding. 

Finally, it seems to me that, if a community college is engaged in a 
comprehensive career education effort, the liberal arts faculty will be deeply 
involved in providjng' students with knowledge and experience required for ^ 
actions the studeiU will take to humanize his/her total hfestyl^ There is much 
talk today about dehumanizing conditions in jhe world of paid eipployment^- 
and, to be-sure; such conditions do exist. At the same time, the individual does 
' have some control over the isxtcot to which such conditions will bt personally 
dchunjanizing. If the liberal art? are the "liberating" arts, then they should make 
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conscious attempt to help individuals find a personal meaning.and meaning- 
fulne^ in life that will ajlow them to cope successfully* with many of the de- ' 
humanizing conditions tney are likely to find in the world of paid employment. 
I would consider such attempts an integral part of the total career education 
effort. ' ' 

Concluding Remarks 

.' • -m, 

\\xi my opinion, career educatipn is' much needed on the campus of every 
community college. Perhaps yoa can s^from these remarks, why I feel there is 
*still much to bt done beforenhis becomes a reality' I very much hope that some ■ 
^ will be inclinj^d to devbft tVeir energies into 'making career education-compre- 
hensive career ^ducation-a/reality oh the co/nmunity college campus. ^ 
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